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LAW COSTS. 

[Earl Percy in his book, The Highlands of 
Asiatic Turkey, describes how Judges of the 
Turkish Empire have their impartiality and in- 
corruptibility assured by a salary of £2 10s. a 
month.” — St. James's Gazette.) 

THRICE happy Turk! the gentle sway 

Of kindly Caliphs you obey, 

Who golden tribute reap ; 
While righteous laws their realm adorn 
That trickle from the Golden Horn, 

And justice is so cheap. 


We Englishmen, albeit free, 

Brief barristers with heavy fee, 
And lordly stipends pay 

To judge and magistrate, while still 

Your benches you contrive to fill 
At half-a-crown a day. 


Yet what if rumours may be true 

That whisper how there falls to you 
Stray perquisites beside ; 

That when the suitors’ bones are bare 

Judge WOLF contents him as his share 
With carcass, wool, and hide ? 


Ah! then, if even at the rate 

Of half-a-crown a day, your State 
Of Judges finds no dearth, 

Tis possible that, after all, 

The stipend, though extremely small, 
Is fully what they ’re worth. 





**PATRIE!”’ 


Ir you are fond of a good old tragic 
melodrama, and if you are in Paris, go and 
see SARDOU'’S Patrie! revived at the 
Thédtre Fran¢ais. It is a cheerful drama. 
M. MOUNET-SULLY, as the Comte de Rysoor, 
a dignified gentleman a little past middle 
age, with a neatly-trimmed grey beard 
and large eyes—somewhat resembling the 
King of ENGLAND—is chiefly occupied in 
ejaculating ‘‘ Patrie!’’ This becomes, 
naturally enough, so monotonous to the 
southern temperament of his Spanish wife 
that she fixes her affections on another 
Flemish gentleman, who says less and does 
more. For he not only conspires against 
the lives of his Spanish cnemies, but also 
against the happiness of his Flemish 
friend, and by degrees he gets in sucha 
muddle with his varied schemes that, as 
the only way out of the difficulty, he begs 
the Comte de Rysoor to kill him. But the 
Comte—remarking, as usual, ‘‘ Patrie!’’ 
—refuses, 

Then the conspirators are caught by the 
Duke of Alva in the Town Hall of Brussels, 
and the fun begins. The Spaniards shoot 
4 patriotic and self-sacrificing bell-ringer. 
They burn some patriotic conspirators. 
They are about to torture the Comte de 
Rysoor, but he escapes by committing 
Suicide, his last word being, of course, 
“Patrie!’’ The Duke of Alva’s daughter, 
Who, one would suppose, must have been 
accustomed to massacres, is scared to 
death by the anticipation of one, and the 








Comtesse de Rysoor is stabbed by her lover, 
who throws himself from the window on 
to the paving below. The paving of the 
Grand’ Place at Brussels is to this day 
hard and unyielding. 

So the play has to come to an end, for 
there is no one left alive but the Duke of 
Alva and the supers, and one concludes 
that the former has been busy slaughter- 
ing as many of the latter as possible 
behind the scenes during the last act. It 
is an exhilarating drama. 

It is put upon the stage in the most 
sumptuous manner. The scenery, the 
furniture, the dresses and the processions 














“A PAGE DRAWING.” 





However, whatever might happen, there 
would be one consolation. The statue of 
VOLTAIRE in the foyer, being now provided 
with wheels concealed in the pedestal, 
would in any case be saved. H. D. B. 





ONE-SIDED CONVERSATIONS. 

[This isa new game. It may be played at Five 
o’clock Tea, and, in more advanced houses, it may 
take the place of Bridge after dinner. The hostess 
is instructed to give a valuable prize, such as an 
impossible tie-pin (male) or a copy of ‘The Visits 
of Elizabeth ’’ (female) to the guest who most suc- 
cessfully fills in the blanks, N.B.—Several copies 
of this paper are necessary.—Ep. | 

‘*Wuy, it’s three months since we met. 
You were staying with the CHESNEYS’, and 
I was at the MARCHINGTONS’.”’ 


“ ” 
. 





**Yes, and I remember the dress you 
were wearing. White lace, with some 
black stuff creeping through it.’’ 


a) 





‘*T don’t remember that. It must have 
been someone else. You and I didn’t get 
so far.”’ 

Your 

Let 


‘Shine upon me and forgive. 
frown chills the ichor in my veins. 
me get you some tea?”’ 

‘* And we can be quict here. Now, tell 
me. Have you found peace of mind, or is life 
still the tangle it was three months ago?”’ 

& ” 

“No. I don’t think it matters if you 
keep within the limits. That sort of thing 
is only perilous when the players lose their 
heads. You are not so—what, shall we 
say ?—inexperienced,”’ 

Si aecsbeeed. Ye 

‘*Oh, but nobody ever loses his heart 
now-a-days. It is all a matter of the head. 
Keep that, and you are safe.”’ 


“ 





‘*My dear Lady BEATRICE, you are 
wrong, really you are.”’ 








are superb. And you can see them all 
from any part of the stalls, for the 
Comédie Francaise has made a rule—an 
admirable innovation in a French theatre 
—that ladies are not admitted in hats or 
bonnets. As almost all the men are now 
in evening dress, the audience in the 
stalls is quite elegant. 

The theatre has been well restored 
since the fire, but, curiously enough, the 
precautions against this very calamity 
secm incomplete. The gangways are still 
lined with strapontins, fitted with springs 
so strong that in closing they would in- 
fallibly catch the dresses of ladies in a 
panic-stricken audience, and hold them 
immovable. But even if the women es- 
caped the strapontins, they could never 
pass the two pairs of very narrow doors 
at each exit. The springs closing these 
are so strong that it is almost impossible 
to hold the doors open, 





‘* But only as a friend.”’ 

ty ” 

‘*She is sympathetic, and clever. She 
is fond of music, and she never—loses her 
head.”’ 


“ ” 


‘* Please talk of something else. Let us 
forget Mrs. WORTH, and talk philosophic- 
ally of your own delectable soul.’’ 


. 





‘Ah! but you must. 
some tea.’’ 


‘*No, I promise you. I didn’t see she 
was there. For Heaven's sake don’t think 
that. Dash it, she ’s coming here!”’ 

” 


“ 


Let me get you 





* Quick, quick !”’ 
“ ” 

‘* For ever, I swear. Ah! how de do? 
May I introduce Mrs. WorTH? Lady 
BEATRICE ORTHUNDERTON.”’ 
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ART IN THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. 
By LITTLE QUEENIE. 
§ 6.—About Fernishing. 

In fernishing the most importent thing to mind is that it 
must be thurally artistic. It dosen’t mater nerely so much if it 
is not quite comfitable to sit on. Grownups who have got 
culcher would far rather sit on a chare or sofa which is all 
right and a jenuine Sherriton than lunge on a couch which is 
only immitation sadlebags. And dolls are less ‘particular 
about comfit than grownups are, because they hardly ever sit 
down realy. 

So do be carefull to chuse only things that are butiful in 
themselves, rejecting enny peice of fernicher that is not a good 
desine—for bad and ugly objects are more demorillising than 
you would supose. FiLLis ANDERSON’S dolls’ house is full of 
such, and her gentleman doll wares a check suit with gilt butons 
and an emerild grene tie, and you can’t tell which are the 
ladies from the servants! 

I am afrade it is allmost impossible to proccure any jenuine 
old Chipindale or Sherriton the exact size for a dolls’ house, 
because I cannot assertain that any were ever made. In those 
benited days it was considered that anything was good enough 
for dolls. 

But Mr. BRANSAWDER (at the Spotid Roking Horse, Number 
999, Oxford Street) has the most luvly fernicher, all coppied by 
his own desiners from the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 

Mr. BRANSAWDER is a very nice and clever gentleman, wlio 
took to selling toys because he could not get on as a barister, 
and I can asure my young readers that, if they go to him and 
menshun that they were reccomended by LITTLE QUEENIE, they will 
recieve his best atenshun. He told me to say that his own self. 

We will comence with the droin-room: Let no one pursuade 
you to buy one of those horid ‘‘ sets’’ with detestible fringes 
round the chares and sofa, like the ends of crakers. You are 
sure not to like them, and they are the sine of a medioker mind. 

Far better buy each artikle sepparate, aad with some 
indijuality in it. This may cost more, but, as Mr. BRANSAWDER 
says, it is far cheaper in the long run. 

He has some realy luvly Umpire sofas upolstered in Utreck 
velvet for only seven and sixpence. With one of these and two 
esy chares at five shillings cuvered in Art Chints and an 
ocasional table two, you will have the 
charmingly fernished room. 

A Queen Ann fireplace and overmantle (which you will also 
find at Mr. BRANSAWDER’S) are de rigure. For the curtins I 
always advise real lace and it cannot be too good. Mine came 
off one of Auntie WINNIE’s poket-hankerchifs which she droped 
and is old Valansians, but those of my readers who have not 
got an Auntie WINNIE or whose Auntie WINNIE has not gota 
lace pocket-hanky must look elsewhere. I have ofien thought 
that some of the triming round Mummy’s dressing-table would 
not come in badly for the droin-room curtins of my doll’s house 
—but I have not sujested it to her. 

Perhaps some day a dear old lady may come to dinner with 
your Papa and Mama with lappits of real Brusels or Hunnyton 
over her head, and then if youshould hapen to be provided with 
scisors and choose a time when nobody is nottising . . . but I 
have said enough to show you that it is your own fault if you 
are content to put up with immitashuns. 


§ 7.—About Orniments and Niknaks. 


Without these no droin-room is complete. Mr. BRANSAWDER 
has a very fine sellection. I quite fell in love with two little 
gilt-bronse stattuets of cavileers which were abserdly cheap at 
only five shillings the pare. Mr. BRANSAWDER very kindly 
begged me to axcept them. He is a particlerly plesant person. 

You ought to have plenty of flowers about the room. They 
don’t smell but give an air of reflinement, and Mr. BRANSAWDER 


or 


newclius of a 





which were made in Germany, which acounts for their being 
only half-a-crown. 

The week point of the ordinery doll’s house is the pictuers 
which are mostly cromos, but I found some quite wee water. 
cullours in one of dear Papa’s allbums which REGGIE framed for 
me and they are a constant joy. Papa has a very old book, too, 
with funny writing and gorjious ilustrashuns on gold. One of 
them would do splendidly over the droin-room sofa of my doll’s- 
house for an Old Master, or else a Burnjones, but they are all 
so pretty I can’t make up my mind which to cut out though | 
know my dear Papa wouldn’t mind my taking just one for so 
good an object. 

I will now procede to anser my young corispondents :— 
Dora B.—I am truly sorry for you with a coalskutle in your 
dining-room which, from what you say of it, must be a purfect 
eyesoar. You might go and look at Mr. BRANSAWDER’s Art 
coalskutles, 999, Oxford Street. They are too sweet. I forget 
the exact price—but Mr. BRANSAWDER could tell you. 

PROBORA.—(1)- If your Brother TOMMY will insist on billyting 
Lord ROBBERTS and ten Black Watch Highlanders in your dolls’ 
house nursery and comandearing the shourbath for a look-out, 
I should put all the highlanders carefully back in their box when 
he wasn’t looking—but not Lord RoBBERTs, because he is a 
great hero and should be regarded (even on horseback) in the 
light of an honored gest. 

(2) Yes, it is tyrany of TomMy to declare that the nursery is 
under marshal law. 

PURPLEXT.—You ask me how you can best butify the interior 
of your dollhouse with the five shillings given you by your 
Uncle GEORGE. Why not pay a visit to The Spoted Roking- 
horse, 999, Oxford Street, and inspect some of the novelties 
Mr. BRANSAWDER has just recieved from Nurimburg ? 

Put Uron.—No, your Brother BopsBy is quite wrong. His 
long tom gun may be the most purfect moddle—but it is out 
of a place in a dolls droin-room, and I should tell Nurse. 

JOSEFINE.—Yes, I should certainly have a mirror over the 
mantlepeice. I wonder if you have seen the old Vinetian ones 
Mr. BRANSAWDER sells at 4s. 6d.? Or he has a convecks one 
with a dear little gilt egle on top that would go nicely with 
your Umpire fernicher. 

Setr HeLpe.—No trouble at all, dear. I like all the sampils 
you send me. Perhaps the brokade with the teeny rosebuds 
that you took out of your Mama’s Court trane is the prettiest 
and would make charming curtins for the bedroom. But the 
pale grene silk from the inside of the worktable is allmost as 
good, and as you took out the whole of the lining you could 
have your chares, etc., recuvered to match. Mr. BRANSAWDER 
(for adress see ansers to other corispondence) would do this 
for you at a merely nominle charge. I hope you got your dear 
Mama’s leve before taking the stuff. Mamas are so funny about 
things sometimes. 

CoNNIE CULCHERD.—No, Mr. BRANSAWDER has some exquiset 
nik-naks, but they are all moddern. If you have realy set 
your heart on having anteeks, couldn’t you find some in your 
Mama’s droin-room? I got two luvly little old Dressden 
immiges out of a cabbinet for my doll’s droin-room mantlepiece 
and a carved ivory chestman which looks most handsome on 4 
sidetable. Perhaps your dear Papa colects Japinese nitchkies 
or tiny brons stattuets like mine does. If you borow one oF 
two of these and paint them with gold or silver paint they ook 
quite magnifisent. But ask first—unless you 're quite sure they 
wouldn’t mind. 

A VictimM.—(1) When I discribed how I papered my doll’s- 
house I told you how sevearly I was made to sufer for it, and it 
serves you right for doing the same. Perhaps your deer Mama 
is a little narow-minded, but as you seem to have damiged some 
valluble bindings without getting any papers that looked 
sattisfactry when up, I’m afrade 1 must agree with her that it 
was wantunly mischevious. Anyhow, you can’t put the blame 





has some elligant little tables with a pot of jeraniums on them 


on me. (2) Yes. 999 Oxford Street. QUEENIE. 
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Fashion (to “* Mr. Bridge"’). 
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THE ACTOR-MANAGER DISCOURSES. 


[The following homily is addressed to an author of established 
reputation who has applied his gifts to the production of an 
original literary drama not unworthy of SHAKESPEARE, but 
betraying ignorance of the modern requirements of the British 


Subtle as patchouli, appealing to 

A lot of sentient playwrights all at once. 

So, too, the law that regulates the plot, 
Confining it to well-established themes, 
Applies with equal force to dialogue ; 

The public likes to recognise a fricnd, 

Not to be made to think. That was the rock 











stage.] 





WE have perused your meritorious play 
With that impartial condescension which 
Our sense of justice leads us to bestow 

On budding talent: but it will not do. 

Yet if your ignorance be well advised 

To draw instruction out of present failure 
Our words will not be wasted on the wind. 
And, first, to rectify a false conceit 
Frequent enough in literary men 

Who look on drama as a branch of letters, 
Whereas, in point of fact, their lower art 
Is but the menial handmaid of the stage— 
Were SHAKESPEARE (who is fortunately dead) 
Among the living candidates for fame 


His plays would not command a button’s purchase. 


We patronise him with the deference due 
To the immortal Dead who take no fees ; 
While on the credulous audience he lays 
The spell of antique unction like a church 
Whereof the priestly management supplies 
A splendid ritual, careless of the cost. 
Hence the success he still achieves despite 
His damnéd gift of literary style ; 

Also despite his pestilential habit 

Of holding mirrors up to human life, 

A daring enterprise, as you have proved 
Whose work betrays this woful want of tact. 


For, please to mark the plays whose facile run 

Is as the going of a god on wheels. 
Do their inventors draw from actual life ? 
Sir, they are men of business; they adopt 
The safe conventions of the story-books, 
The only certain shaft to perforate 
A British bosom. 

Take our soldier-author, 
Our Second in Demand, if we allow 
The leading place to SHAKSPEARE—does he let 
His military knowledge mar his play, 
And give us soldiers such as they are found 
Extant in visible barracks? No, not he; 
He knows his theatre too well for that. 
He has his finger on the pulsing heart 
Of myriad clients clamorous for the type 
Long-hallowed by the shilling novelette, 
Crystallized in the monthly magazines 
By woman's fancy soaring past the facts ! 


If we detect in your submitted work 
A fault more obviously patent than 
Your fatal gift of reproducing Nature, 
’Tis the incorrigible craving for 
Originality. Let us inform you 
That there are movements in the tastes of men 
Which, caught upon the hop, conduct to fortune. 
Only an innate sense of unseen things 
May sniff the presage of them on the breeze, 
Tracing a tendency toward Musketeers, 
A hankering for good old Drury Nells, 
An urgent boom in left-off mistresses 
Rudely resurgent on the wedding-eve. 
These things are in the universal air 








On which the argosy of BERNARD SHAW, 
Packed with unminted specie, went and split. 


Once more, beware of letting poetry, 
Especially the blanker sort of verse, 
Disturb the claims of those interpreters 
On whom your hopes depend. Their primal task 
Is to arrest attention on themselves, 
And not divert it to the author’s work. 
Though exquisitely conscious how a line 
Should be enounced, a noble jealousy 
Might paralyse them with the fear that you, 
Rather than they, should earn the pit’s applause. 
We here allude, of course, to poetry 
Designed to penetrate the average brain, 
Not to the loftier kind which tends to leave 
The public nervous, like a little child 
Vaguely aware of tricks imposed upon it. 


Further—a common error with the scribe— 
Your play reveals a crude intelligence 

Stultified by a total disregard 

Of the peculiar faculties of those 

On whom the duty of ‘‘ creation ’’ falls. 

Thus, we have failed to find a leading part 
Composed to illustrate our special gifts. 

Your only character that strikes the eye 

Is, we observe, a withered patriarch ! 

Must we assume this dotard’s senile years, 

And waste our youth beneath a hoary beard, 
And have no scope for that high power of passion 
By which it is our undisputed pride 

To hold the women’s throbbing hearts in thrall ? 
To merit our regard a man must write 

A drama round ourself, as Greekish art 
Upreared a suitably receptive shrine 

About the sacred Image dropped from heaven. 


In fine, you lean too much to Nature’s ways, 
Who lets no mortal dominate her stage 
But loves to deal her entrances and exits, 
And much between, without respect of persons. 
Art, on the contrary, discriminates, 
Lifting the Actor-Manager aloof 
From those inferior persons in his pay 
Who have no just occasion to exist 
Save as the negligeable satellites 
On whom his scintillating talents play 
(Since even genius demands a foil) ; 
Who herald his approach, and in his presence 
Veil their identities, and stand aside 
For culminating curtains all his own. 
Thus are the facts of life improved upon, 
Art’s noblest function being to correct 
An oversight of Nature. Try again. oO. 8. 








SUGGESTION FOR AN ARTIST (in plenty of time for next year's 
Academy).—We’ve had several varieties on the subject of 
Finding the body of Harold, and not a few on The Finding of the 
Infant Moses in the Bulrushes. Henceforward let these subjects 
be tabooed, and let another be started which offers fine scope 
for imaginative composition, grand colour, and strong dramatic 
effect. It is—The Finding of The Jury in a Cause Célébre. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Beta FRANCIS and ELIZA KEARY have between them spoiled 
what might have been an attractive work... Had they com- 
pressed The Francis Letters (HUTCHINSON) into a single volume, 
it would have been well. They have filled two, and the result 
is deplorable. There is no excuse for the fatuity. The 
character of the mass of the materials at their disposal is 
described with charming frankness and perfect accuracy by 
BETA FRANCIS, great granddaughter of Sir PHiLip, who began 
making the collection. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ she writes, ‘‘ to 
imagine why some of these letters were kept. Many of them 
are very dull and bald. Some contain nothing but minute 
accounts of illness, with distressing particulars of the rough 
medical treatment of a century ago. Scarcely any would have 
been worth preserving.’’ Miss FRANCIS nevertheless preserved 
them, and, the task ending fatally, Miss KEARY has dumped 
them down on a long-suffering public. My Baronite, a con- 
scientious reviewer, nearly shared the fate of Miss FRANCIS 
before he reached the end of the first volume. But it’s a poor 
heart that never rejoices. Stubbornly plodding on into the 
second volume he came, near the end withal, upon a batch of 
eight letters written by ELIZA JOHNSON, who later became Sir 
PHILIP’S daughter-in-law. These are simply delightful, giving 
sprightly accounts of life in an English country house at the 
beginning of the century. Inspired by this touch of native 
genius, the letters of Sir Puitre FRANcts, hitherto dull like the 
rest, begin to sparkle. Up to this period they have supplied 
the weightiest evidence yet put in the scales against his being 
the writer of the Junius Letters. About this time, notably in 
his correspondence with Lady THANET, there flash occasional 
sparkles of the pointed pen of the famous Letter-Writer. The 
Diary of Sir Puxuip’s spendthrift-daughter MARY, with its 
prophetic touches of Mr. Micawber, and the story of little 
EmM’LY, sister to MARY JOHNSON, told by that incomparable 
writer herself, are full reward for wicked waste of time on the 
first volume. But these gems of purest ray serene lie hidden 
fathoms deep in pointless verbiage. 

The English Turf (METHUEN) is a record of horses and courses, 
made by Mr. CHARLES RICHARDSON and edited by Mr. E. T. 
Sacus. My Baronite is not an authority on racing, except, to 
some extent, in the matter of the Parliamentary Stakes. It 
seems to him, however, that in this handsome volume, with 
its plans and illustrations of all the great racecourses snapped 
at the right moment, the last word is said in respect of English 
racing. After a preliminary chapter on the position of the 
Turf, others are devoted to Newmarket, Ascot and Goodwood, 
Epsom, and the Yorkshire Meetings. Breeding, Lines of Blood, 
Trainers and Jockeys are each carefully dealt with. Mr. 
RICHARDSON traces ToD SLOAN’S startling seat on the horse to 
study of the Indian on horseback. Its practical advantage is 
found in the fact that by lying along the neck of the horse with 
his hands close to the animal’s ears, the jockey lightens the 
horse’s burden by 5 lbs., a serious consideration. This calcula- 
tion is based on the supposition that the horse is travelling at 
thirty-five miles an hour, a pace which fixes atmospheric 
resistance at the rate of 5 lbs. per square foot. 

THE Baron recommends GEORGE PASTON’s Little Memoirs of 
the LHighteenth Century (GRANT RICHARDS). One “little 
memoir’? can be taken at intervals by way of refreshment 
during any reading of quite another sort, and the dose will 
have a refreshing effect. Let the Baron warn his followers 
against the deception of so sensational a title to one of the 
memoirs as The Romance of John Tweddell, which looks attrac- 
tive, but the ‘‘memoir”’ is not by any means up to its title. 
The story of Lady CRAVEN, fascinating and flighty, shows her to 
have been, in her superior line of life, a specimen of the genus 
whereof Becky Sharpe was so memorable a type. The “little 


novelist, poet, essayist, editor, civil servant, amateur diploma. 
tist, and controversial theologian is an entertaining study, 
Pitifully jealous was CUMBERLAND of SHERIDAN who satirised 
him in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. By the way, Mr, 
PASTON misquotes the well-known line ‘in the picture-dealing 
scene in the.Scheol for Scandal, and speaks of Uncle Oliver's 
portrait as a ‘‘villainous.disinheriting countenance.’ How 
weak is this instead of the ‘‘ damned disinheriting ’’ with which 
we are all familiar. How came Mr. PASTON to ‘‘ bowdlerise” 
this line? However, for the sake of the merits of his book, for 
this mis-quotation shall Mr. PAsToN be pardoned by the 
generous, forgiving BARON DE BooK-Worms, 








THE RETURNED GAINSBOROUGH; 
Or, OUR DEAR OLD DUTCH. 


(New version of Mr. Chevalier’s popular song, ‘‘ My Old Dutch,” 
as adapted to the occasion and sung at the Agn-w G-ll-ry, 
N-w B-nd Str-t.) 

WE bought a gem, a reg’lar out and outer, 
A splendid old gal,—we ’Il tell you all about her,— 
It’s many years since first we met 
At Christie’s ; high the price then set 
Upon her head, when we did get 
This dear old gal ! 
She ’s been missing five and twenty year 
(Which it do seem a bit too much !) 
But (meditatively and pathetically) there ain’t a 
pictur, by the same old hand 
As we’d swop for our dear old Dutch ! 
(Emphatically) No! (triumphantly) there ain’t a 
pictur’ painted in the land 
As we'd swop for our dear ‘‘ old Dutch ’’!! 
We calls her ‘ Dutch.”’ 
** Dutchiss,”’ 
Lor! she fetch’d ‘‘ten thou.,’? which for her we don’t 
think much is. 
She is an angel! that’s her worth! 
Too good a’most for any berth 
That could be found on this dull earth, 
Style, so du-cal ! 


She ’s been missing, &c. (refrain as before). 


which her title’s rightly 


Long lost but found ! scent faint and then much fainter, 
A Gainsbro’ you are! How marvellous a painter ! 
How could you steal away, depart 
At night, and give us such a start ! 
But what a Gainsbro’—bless his art! 
Is this old gal! 
She’s been missing, &c., &c. 


Sweet fine old gal! for worlds we wouldn’t lose her! 
Dear she was, dear old gal! but that’s what made us 
choose her. 
Here ’s Mister Punch among the fust, 
To call upon Her Grace, and just 
Congratulate us, as all must, 
Who see our salle ! 
Whence—She ’s been missin’ five an’ twenty year, 
(Which it do seem a bit too much !) 
But there ain’t a picture by the same old hand 
As we ’d swop for our dear Old ‘‘ Dutch’’! 
(Chorus, ‘* All together, gentlemen !’’) 


No! (triumphantly) There ain’t a pictur’ painted in the 
land, 





memoir ’’ of GEORGE CUMBERLAND, playwright and dramatist, 





- (aes "a } swop for { — } dear old Dutch ! 
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CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Soldiers from the Garrison Town. 


sorts may write indignant letters to the daily papers ; 








** But they ’ve managed to kill a good many so far.”’ 
** Any fool of a pack can kill foxes by chopping ’em in covert. 


That ’s all they do. 


They never get away. 


I tell you what, 


my boy, you come out with the East Blankleys next Friday ; 


MEN may say what they like ;. Army reformers of the various they’re the pack for showing sport. 
leader- | them, but-good tearing runs, eh, what!’’ 





writers may comment till they ; 
are black in the face on the 
total lack of training and mili- 
tary instinct shown by our 
officers, and may ascribe these 
serious defects entirely to the 
enormous amount of time spent 
by those officers upon field- 
sports and other frivolous 
amusements. All this may, as 
I say, continue to be written — 
until the crack of doom, but, 
if appearances may be taken 
as a guide, our officers |seem 
likely to continue field-sporting 
in spite of everything and 
everybody. It is not my part 
here to say whether they are 
right or wrong, but I may be 
permitted to point out that the 
officers themselves are but little 
to blame. Tradition is the 
wrong-doer, tradition (other- 
wise known as the tone, or 
esprit de corps) which lays it 
down that the man who doesn’t 
ride to hounds when he ean, 
play polo or cricket, or help in 
the regimental race meeting, 
is a muff. Soldiers are cer- 
tainly not the men who are 
likely to set themselves against 
tradition, and behold, there- 
fore, every soldier who can 
buy, or hire, or borrow a hunter 
patronises all the meets of 
hounds that he can _ con- 
veniently attend. Very wel- 
come they are, too, as a rule. 
Not every soldier, to be sure, 
is a good rider. Indeed, you 
may see some quaint sights on 
horseback issuing from the] coysrrucrep. 
precincts of garrison towns, | 








whether they ride well or ill (and most of them ride well), 
they all ride with immense dash and pluck. 

“Hold hard there, Sir, hold hard,’’ you may hear the Master 
saying well above his breath; ‘‘ give the hounds a chance,’ 
and you will observe Captain THRUSTER, of the 90th Lancers 
(Queen ADELAIDE’S Own), obviously endeavouring to pick out 
the line for himself and acting the part of the leading hound, the 
pride of the pack. Then, if you know the gallant Captain—and 
who doesn’t know that light-hearted, terse and healthy soldier? 
—you can make an opportunity of riding up alongside of him 
and saying to him in your most conciliatory style, ‘‘ They ’re 
going pretty slow to-day,’’ to which he will reply, ‘‘Slow? I 
should think they were slow. I’d back myself to kick my hat 
faster than these hounds can go. And, by Jove, even if they 
do want to go these fellows never give ’em a chance; they ’re 
always taking ’em off the line and casting back, and trying 
to show how doosid clever they are. ’Pon my word, if this kind 
of thing goes on I shall take to drag-hunting and chuck the 
fox-hounds.”’ 








ee 


My | x 
SOF, ; 





and may Jearn on inquiry that, they bear 1 military titles. But | an 
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THE HANDY MAN. 


WHAT HE WILL HAVE TO BECOME, IF RECRUITING FOR THE NAvy 
CONTINUES TO FALL OFF, AND MANY MORE NEW BATTLESHIPS ARE 





No pottering about 


So the Captain, justly offended 
in his tenderest feelings, will 
fulminate. But the next mo- 
ment there’s a scattering of 
horses and a ‘‘ Yoick!’’ from 
the huntsman and a ‘‘ Gone 
away!’’ from someone else, 
and off sets the Captain, ventre 
«& terre, as straight as a line, 
over a stiff country. ‘‘ By the 
Lord Harry,’’ he says at the 
end of the run, when the hounds 
have killed their fox, ‘‘ that 
was a pretty hot thing, and no 
mistake. There isn’t another 
lot of hounds could show you 
sport as good. Anyhow, I don’t 
want better,’’ and he ’ll offer 
you a pull from his flask and a 
sandwich from his case, and at 
the end of the day he’ll jog 
his fifteen miles home happy in 
the knowledge that he jumped 
the most amazing fences in the 
worst places, pounded half the 
field, left the Master, the hunts- 
man and the whips far behind, 
took the hounds along for the 
last three miles by himself, and 
altogether enjoyed himself as 
only a hard-riding soldier, un- 
troubled by heavy intellectual 
eares or thoughts of the why 
and wherefore in human affairs, 
can enjoy himself. And at the 
next meet he ’Il be there again, 
and, if he is checked by the 
Master, as he is sure to be, he 
will again fulminate, and in the 
end he will enjoy himself again. 
For, after all, you may say 
what you will about an officer’s 
military capacity, but you 
can’t deny that he's generally 


an Al sportsman, wherever you meet him. 








IN WAITING. 
(Animation amongst the inanimates.) 


THE bicycle sighed deeply and scoffed at auto-cars. 


They 


were both in the lowest of low spirits. 
‘*Cheer up. We have escaped so far, and it is not likely that 


we shall be seized this year,’’ 
**Don’t you be so sure,”’ 
terror of apprehension.”’ 


replied 


said a placard hoarding. 


a loaf of sugar. ‘“‘Iamina 


‘* You may escape, as the tradition exists of a free breakfast 


table,’’ 


murmured a poor umbrella. 


** Dogs are licensed, and so I suppose they will attempt some- 


thing of the same sort with their natural enemies,’’ 


put in Tabby. 


‘* And, of course, we are threatened as usual!’’ indignantly 


declared a photograph. 


‘* Why are you so agitated ?’’ asked Mr. Punch. 


‘*Because we are waiting 
| Exchequer,”’ 


for the Chancellor of the 


was the unanimous answer. 
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HERE ’S TO THE POLICY DRIFTY. 


[** To attack the School Boards is both futile and 
unreasonable. The blame really rests upon the 
shoulders of the successive Administrations which 
have put off from year to year their plain duty of 
facing the problems of Secondary Education and 
reorganising it upon a proper basis. They have 
admitted the need for thirty years, but they have 
folded their hands and drifted.””— Telegraph. | 

How charming the indefinite ! 

To vaguely contemplate 
With folded hands and half-closed eyes, 
Oh! what a happy state! 


To graze with an untethered mind 
In fields of mild endeavour, 

To slake the thirst at Fancy’s rills 
And cogitate for ever, 


To wander with untutored step 
And only Fate the guide, 

To drift out with the flowing stream, 
Returning with the tide. 


How misapplied the energy 
Which London's desert scours 
To teach—perhaps—a shoeblack to 
Improve his shining hours. 


Do not forget when to his mind 
Small wisdom you would bring 

That even a little knowledge is 
A very dangerous thing. 


But why upon the School Boards do 
The folks make such a clatter ? 
The subject, after all, is but 
A secondary matter. 








RUS IN SUBURBE. 

[ Kilburn ‘Grange,’ which once adjoined a 
hunting seat of Cuarves II., is threatened with 
destruction.” —Daily Paper. | 

Extract from Mr. Pepys’s Diary. 

October 29, 1670.—Up betimes. Hearing 
that the King will hunt to-day, mighty 
earnest to go, I to Kilburn by the Crickle- 
wood coach; a great, roomy vehicle, and 
painted red and white, with cushions of 
crimson velvet, mighty fine, but very slow 
and cumbrous and sore upon the bones. 
Cost me 8d., and so up Maida Vale and into 
the High Road. Called by a glover’s and 
there bought my first winter pair. Cost 
me 1s. 3jd., the cheapest I ever saw, I 
think, in all my life. Out again, and into 
the High Road, where many barrows. 
Being wearied, bought a banana which did 
give me the colic ; and so, to comfort my- 
self, to{the ‘* Queen’s Arms ”’ and did drink 
adram of brandy. Seeing a great many 
very fine women, I did labour to pull on 
my new gloves which did split; and so 
into my pocket, vexed, and resolve to buy 
in Pall Mall and make my wife do the like. 
To the hunt, where, all being ready, the 
buck was turned out from the cart and 
ran up to the huntsman, expecting bread, 
till a whip did make the Royal Hounds to 


laid upon his scent and did run well to 
the High Road where many smells, and in 
particular the odour from the fried-fish 
shop did overpower them, and could by 
no means discover the scent. 

Home by coach, where a pretty, modest 
maid whom I did eye mightily. To my 
wife, and so betimes to bed. 








NIHIL NIMIS, 


I CAN’T conceive why fools and wise 
Are eager to discover 
The hidden name that signifies 
This literary lover. 
For be she brilliant as the sun— 
A genius—I own it, 
That very fondly I for one 
Could wish I hadn’t known it. 


I’m sick of hearing people ask 
Why was it that we parted ; 

Of critics taking me to task 
For my amour half-hearted ; 

Of hearing everyone discuss 
Our tragic separation ; 

And so, to end this foolish fuss, 
Accept my explanation. 


No need for all the guesses wide 
That cause so much exertion : 

No need to think my promised bride 
Was mother’s pet aversion ; 

Nor would we—such the thought within 
Some asses addle-headed— 

Have been a little more than kin 
Suppose we had been wedded. 


Conceive a common mortal bored 
To death by her propensity 
To introspection, and adored 
With terrible intensity— 
Conceive the fate of one that has 
Been doomed to close proximity, 
With such a gifted creature as 
This cultured anonymity ! 








PROPHETIC, 
(Scrap from a History yet to be written.) 

THE year was 1921, and the venerable 
grandfather was seated amongst his 
kindred. He had not been placed in the 
lethal chamber (usually reserved for gen- 
tlemen who had turned eighty) on account 
of his fund of anecdote. 

‘‘T can remember twenty years ago,”’ 
he began in his feeble, quavering voice, 
‘* there were absolutely no steamboats on 
the Upper Thames.”’ 

‘*You don't say!’’ cried his youngest 
grandson. ‘* Why, what shouid we do with- 
out our two-minutes’ service of Chelsea 
steam launches? And yet you declare 
that twenty years ago the great silent high- 
way was absolutely valueless. Anything 
further to say about poor unfortunate 
London ?’’ 

**Only that she was years behind the 





bark, when he away. Then the pack was 





provinces. Liverpool had its electric 


trams ages before London had trams at 
all,’’ was the prompt reply. 

‘* Well, matters are very different now,” 
**Quite so, and we owe all our good 
fortune to one individual.”’ 

‘*One individual ! How coldly you speak 
of him. Why, he is a hero, a reformer, a 
benefactor, the greatest man London has 
ever known.’’ 

**Youare right. If we had not followed 
his advice, where should we have been, 
But we did keep our eyes upon Mr. Punch, 
and he has pulled us through into pros 
perity!”’ 








ONE TOO MANY. 
A MISTAKE has arisen, 
An awful misprision. 
Who is to blame ? 
I was not engaged then 
To HARRY—not when 
The census man came. 


So our names were inscribed 
(And when I was bribed), 
Our ages so true. 
And so, you see, my 
Dear HARRY and I 
Were counted as two! 


But now dearest HARRY 
I’ve promised to marry, 
What's to be done ? 

What are we to do? 
They ’ve got us as two 
When we are one! 








STATISTICS GONE CRAZY. 


DEAR MR. Puncu, — You may have 
noticed that recently a number of papers 
have been publishing what may be called 
‘* pictorial statistics.’’ For example, one 
of your contemporaries showed the com- 
parative size of the police force in the 
yarious countries of Europe. England’s 
constable was larger than France's guar- 
dian of the peace, and so on. 

The popularity of the series to which 
I have referred encourages me to send 
you a few sketches, but without the 
pictures. 

Who would believe that it would take 
twenty-seven million billion postage 
stamps to extend from the centre of 
Piccadilly to the frontiers of the moon? 

Who would fancy for a moment that 4 
ray of light travels through space at 
twenty-four million times the velocity of 
a nine-inch shell ? 

Is it not wonderful to consider that if 
every boy, girl, man and woman joined 
hands they would make a circle wide enough 
to include Saturn, taking the Earth as 4 
centre. 

And here I pause for a moment, that 
those of your readers who have followed 
me so far may work the problem out for 
themselves. 
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I humbly confess that what I have sug- 
gested above is merely an unconsidered 
estimate. I leave it to your readers to 
verify my facts (?). 
Yours cordially, 

THERE OR THEREABOUTS. 





LAMENTS OF LONDON. 

[The Committee of the House of Commons has 
thrown out the preamble of the Bill promoted by 
the L. C. C. for promoting a service of steam-boats 
on the Thames. } 

Father Thames speaks :— 


TIME was when my silvery waters 
Were gay with the barges | bore, 

And the laughter of London's fair daughters 
Was heard on my echoing shore ; 

And gallant young watermen courted 
Sweet maids at that magical hour 

When Love in his cockle-shell sported 
From Westminster Bridge to the Tower. 


Queen Bess loved the plash of my billows 
That lapped on the bow of her bark, 

As, sunk in the down of her pillows, 
She glided to fair Greenwich Park ; 

The merry young monarch found leisure 
On my glittering waves to disport, 

And fair were the daughters of pleasure 
I wafted to sweet Hampton Court. 


Mr. Pepys, in sartorial glory 
The envy and wonder of all, 
Delighted to crack a good story 
As he blithely took ship to Whitehall. 
Gay ladies and courtiers tender 
* On my bosom delighted to row, 
And all was life, beauty and splendour 
On my sunshiny waves long ago. 


But now scarce a lingering wherry 
Is seen on my desolate shore, 
And the laughter that once rang so merry 
O’er my waters is heard there no more. 
Of all the gay craft that were dotting 
My roystering tide, what are here 
But the crazy old hulks that lie rotting, 
Neglected, off Battersea Pier ? 


The Seine has her nimble flotillas 
Whereon her tired toilers may fly 
At eve to their rose-covered villas 
And gardens. Then why have not I? 
Why are my pale citizens driven 
To the bowels of earth, and denied 
The air and the freshness of heaven 
That ripple my fast-flowing tide ? 








“OUT OF NOTHING, SOMETHING 
COMES.”’ 
(A purely imaginary conversation.) 
ScENE—Editorial Sanctum. PRESENT— 
Chief and Sub. 
Chief. Anything for the Contents Bill. 
Sub. (referring to list). Well, Sir, we are 
hot too well off in fires just now. But 
there was a decent blaze in a blind alley 
at Brompton, when a cat lost its life. 














Chief. Might put that down. “ Fatal 
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Scens—A Registry Office. 


Young Housekeeper (interviewing cook). ‘‘I MUST TELL you I AM VERY PARTICULAR AS TO 


THE QUALITY OF COOKERY. 
QUITE A CORDON BLEU." 

Cook. ‘‘ A wHAT, Ma’am?” 

Young Housekeeper. ‘*CorDoN BLEU! 
KNOW.” 

Cook. ‘‘OH, THAT'S ALL RIGHT. 
FOR YEARS!” 


I HAVE ONLY JUST RECENTLY PARTIED WITH A FRENCH CHEF— 


Ir’s FRENCH, AND MEANS BLUE RIBBON, YOU 


I’VE BELONGED TO THE BLUE RIBBON ARMY MYSELF 








Fire at the West End.”’ 
about the struggle ? 

Sub. A few pars that can be worked up 
into something to give the lines ‘In 
Hot Pursuit,’’ ‘* Within Sight of the End,’’ 
and ‘* Another Capture.’ 

Chief. I see, ‘‘common form.’’ But 
haven't we got a “‘ detective ’’ item any- 
where ? 

Sub. Well, that discovery of an old 
bonnet in the waiting-room at Mudborough 
Junction looks promising. It appears 
it had ‘*‘ Edgware Road,’’ stamped on the 
crown of the shape, so I have ventured 
to set up ‘‘The Mudborough Mystery, 
Latest Particulars.’ 


Anything new 





Chief. In the present dearth that will 
do excellently well. Anything in the 
shape of accidents ? 

Sub. Only one. A train just outside 
London came in to time—to the minute. 
So I have labelled: ‘‘ Curious Accident 
on a Suburban Line.”’ 

Chief. Well, I think that will do for our 
earlier edition. It exhausts our news. 

Sub. Yes, Sir, and our news is not 
likely to exhaust our readers. 

Chief. No levity, if you please. Re- 
member our responsibility is heavy to the 
public. 

Sub. Yes, Sir, and heavier still to the 
proprietors. [Exeunt smiling. 
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RANT OO TAC NES 


Servant. ‘‘H#r LEDDYSHIP’s ENGAGED JUsT Now, Mr. CHAWLEs. 


sniff)—‘' MorHeErs ! 
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‘OLDING OF A MEETING "—(prolonged 








L’HOMME INCOMPRIS. 


[Mr. Pinero recently confessed that he could not write a play about the 
middle-classes. In his search for dramatic complications suitable for repre- 
sentation on the stage he found himself compelled to place his characters 
higher in the social scale. ] 


I AM a hard-worked city clerk, my salary is small, 

My social status hardly worth considering at all. [bleed 
I’ve a wife and several children and the hardest heart might 
If it saw my weekly income and the mouths it has to feed. 


For years I’ve borne my poverty in uncomplaining fashion 

Feeling confident my woes excited general compassion. 

I knew my life was bitter, I imagined it was tragic, 

And the thought sufficed to lighten grief and charmed my cares 
like magic ! 


When calamity oppressed me I endured it like a stoic, 

And took comfort in the thought that my behaviour was heroic ; 
But now I find that dramatists won't have me for a hero 

And the dismal news has come from Mr. ARTHUR WING PINERO. 


It seems he cannot weave a plot round men in humble stations, 
He looks in vain among them for dramatic complications, 

He can people comedies with dukes and other titled asses 

But he cannot write a play about the lower middle classes. 


I own I’m disappointed, for I always hoped one day 
[ should see myself presented as the hero of a play; 





I pictured crowded audiences echoing my groans 
Through several moving scenes by Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


In vain! My hopes of figuring in drama were a dream, 

No self-respecting dramatist will take me as his theme, 

He cannot write a play about a pauper in an attic 

For though it ’s sad that people starve it’s very undramatic ! 


His subjects are the common ones, of love and death and 
marriage, : 

But his heroine’s mamma will keep two footmen and a car- 
riage, 

For, if a playwright knows his work, he’s very well aware 

That heroines of_comedies must live in Grosvenor Square. 


He stimulates your sympathies for this attractive girl 

By making her the daughter of a very wealthy earl, 
While her lover's an attaché, winning diplomatic laurels, 
A youth of most exalted birth but rather dubious morals. 


Both pit and stalls are tortured by the fear he ’ll be rejected, 
For though he is a shocking scamp he’s very well connected, 
So no one’s really happy till these doubts are set at rest 

And the too forgiving heroine has clasped him to her breast ! 


My readers will have gathered from this harrowing recital 
That you cannot figure in a play unless you have a title, 
There ’s therefore very little chance, as far as I can see, 
That anyone will ever write a drama about ME, 

Sr. J. H. 
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Bibulous Binks, **Gap, 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


IT'S FREEZING AGAIN!” 





= 





A MARVELLOUS RECOVERY! 
GAIN-SBOROUGH PICTURE!! 

Wonders will never cease! But wanders, that is the 
Duchess’s wanderings, have ceased at last! And once more, 
bless Her Grace’s handsome countenance, the Duchess is with 
her old friends The Messrs. AGNEW, in her former temporary 
lodgings in Bond Street, where, no doubt, Her Grace will hold 
levées during the season, and receive the heartiest congratu- 
lations from all her old and young friends, who will enthu- 
Siastically seize such an opportunity of once a gain-sborough 
{and once a Gainsborough always a Gainsborough) regarding 
those exquisite features, and professing themselves her very 
humblest servants ‘pour ses beaux yeux’! Delectable 
Duchess! What a romantic history! ‘* Stolen by Gipsies’”’ 
and‘ The Return of the Lost Heir ”’ is nothing to this ! You were 
not dead but suffering, suffering severely, too, from the painful 
opetation of having your limbs amputated, and your dress 
cut off with them, somewhere about the knees, and this your 
recovery is little short of miraculous! ‘‘ Painted ladies ’’ by 
the score have ere now been stabbed with a pin, peppered, 
powdered and caged in boxes, gradually to fade! But you, 
you beautifully painted lady, was there ever one of your age so 
Wonderfully preserved!! Never! And, talk of pictures “‘ being 
testored,”” was there ever any old picture so marvellously 
Testored as has been this GAINSBOROUGH’S portrait of a Duchess 


Se 


THE LOSS-AND- 





or some other Belle ? 
equal to it! 
SECOND. 





Why there never has been a Restoration 
No, not even that of His Majesty CHARLES THE 
Vive la Grande Duchesse ! 








A CRAMBULATOR. 
[‘‘ An order is being given by the West Ham Board of Guardians for a per- 


ambulator that will hold twelve children, for the use of the inmates in the 


nursery. It is hoped by this means that all the babies will be out in the 


grounds every day, instead of being imprisoned because sufficient people 
cannot be found to wheel the small perambulators which are at present in 


use.’’—Daily Paper. ] 
THERE was an old woman who lived in West Ham, 
Who ’d so many children, she ordered a *‘ pram ”’ 
Of a novel construction a dozen to hold— 
And a cram it would be, if no ‘* cram ’’ we are told! 








SPRING CLEANING. 
ScENE—Spring Gardens. Enter ALGY, L.H., meeting FRANKIE 
as he strolls in, R.H. 
Algy. Hallo! Old boy! (Greeting) I’ve just had my house 
papered and painted inside and out. 
Frankie. Indeed! And—er—(struck by the novelty) what sort 


of paper did you have put outside ? 


[Exit ALGY, R.H., and FRANKIE, L.H. Scene closes. 
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BRUMMAGEM AT OXFORD. 


[Compared with the new University of Birmingham, with its Chairs of 
Dyeing, Brewing, etc., an institution like Oxford must seem hopelessly out-of- 
date.”"—Daily Paper. | 


SceNnE—Oxford. A College Barge. 


. Chorus of Oxonians. 
TWENTY Oxford men are we, 
Skilled to use both oar and pen, 


And we thank the gods we be 
Twenty Oxford men. 


Where so sweet the hours of man? 
Where does Time so swiftly fly ? 
Life flows on more smoothly than 
Isis gliding by. 


Mirth, good-fellowship and sport, 

Banishing black care and grief, 

Make the fleeting days too short, 
The nights too brief. 


Where doth friendship bloom so free, 
Hearts so loving? Let us then 
Thank the blessed gods we be 
Twenty Oxford men. 


First Oxonian. Friends, as is usual when the chorus ceases, 
Here comes a messenger, so hold your peaces. 
Messenger. O men of Balliol and B. N. C., 
J—in the graceful style of Kelly's Key— 
Indeed, do panting hurry on my way— 
First Ox. You come announcing what (as BOHN would say) ? 
Mess. Most strange and startling tidings. In the High 
A crew of motley creatures met my eye, 
Strange things in billyeocks, with checks as loud 
As was their noisy laughter—such a crowd 
As make excursions on Bank Holiday 
To this our sacred town, and force their way 
Into the piles built by our pious founders, 
In short—no other word suflices—bounders ! 
First Ox. Bounders ? 
Mess. None other. 
First Ox. Woe is me! ofa! 
Chorus. To which the chorus adds éroréra, 





Wherefore ? 

As to that, 
From their own lips the answer cometh pat ; 
Close at my heels they followed. Hark! mine ear 
Hath caught the sound of voices. Hush! you hear? 


First Ox. But say, whence come they ? 
Mess. 


Chorus. O’er the Meadows, in the distance, 
We can certainly remark 

Voices somewhere in existence— 
Let us listen’! Hark! 


Enter chorus of Brummagem students. 

We come, we come from the city of Brum on an altruistic 
mission, 

To wake up the soul of this sleepy old hole to a sense of its lost 
condition ; 

To demonstrate that it ’s out of date, and calling aloud for 
subversion, 

And that’s why we ’ve come from the city of Brum on a cheap 
week-end excursion. 


We think it is perfectly plain 
That the object and aim of a college 
Is to see that its students may gain 


———. 
And as science springs on with a leap 

And a bound through its ever new stages, 
It is time you awake from the sleep 

And the dreams of the dark Middle Ages. 


The empire of Commerce is come— 

Then where is your Greek and your Latin ? 
We study in up-to-date Brum 

Manufacture of silk and of satin ; 
The churning of butter and cheese 

Are the objects that we are pursuing, 
And we take our commercial degrees 

In dyeing and malting and brewing. 


Such studies as these—are they not ?— 
Are useful and not uninviting ; 
Then shut up your LIDDLE and Scott 
And take to short-hand and type-writing. 
Leave PLATO and Co. to their fates 
With all of such out-of-date gentry, 
And make the chief subject of Greats 
That key-stone of trade—Double Entry ! 


Ox. Chorus. Double Entry ! 

First Brum. Yes! 

First Ox. Pray pardon our emotion ; 
It’s such a revolutionary notion. 

First Brum. Exactly. We in Brum are all agreed 
A revolution’s just the thing you need. 
Too long in Sleepy Hollow have you slumbered ; 
Unless you wake at once, your days are numbered. 
What do you know? What calling do you learn 
Whereby an honest living you may earn ? 

First Ox. What do we learn? Why, some of us write prose 
Which might resemble vaguely CICERO’S ; 
Some know their Aristotle, whilst a few 
Can conjugate the verbs in—s. 

First Brum. Pooh, pooh! 
Scholastic pedantry! No one employs 
Such ignoramuses as errand boys. 


Ox. Chorus. We’re lost, I fear. What can we do? 
There ’s no one here can dye or brew. 
We can’t make tarts or build or plumb— 
In all these arts we bow to Brum. 


Still, I seem to have heard—haven’t you?—of a few 
individuals who 
Although they had come to Oxford, not Brum, contrived to 
be somebody too. 


Brum. Chorus. There possibly may have been some, 
But think what they might have become 

If, instead of their stewing for Greats they 'd been brewing 

Pure beer in the college of Brum. 


Ox. Chorus. Twenty Oxford men are we, 
Wasting money, time and brain 
Reading for a vain degree 


Studies that are vain. 


From the lips of babes we hear 
Words of wisdom, do we not? 

PLATO is but rubbish queer, 
ARISTOTLE rot. 


HomMER, HoRACE—what are they ? 
Dead as a forgotten dream. 

Science rules the roost to-day, 
Trade is all supreme. 


Out-of-date and useless we, 
Commerce is beyond our ken— 
Let us thank the gods we be 





















Some useful and practical knowledge ; 





Twenty Oxford men! 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Mama (to Bobby, who has never seen young lambs). ‘‘ WELL, Boppy, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THEM?” 


‘*] LIKES THE FUNNY WAY THEY BARK!” 


Bobby. 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 


By ARTHUR CONDER. 
Be 


Tue whole concern sprang from MOBERLEY’s fit of the blues. 
We were sitting in the smoking-room—MOBERLEY, myself, and 
some half-dozen other members of the Disappointed Authors’ 
Club—a silent and very gloomy company. Now and then a 
gleam of light came into some eye as its owner culled an 
inspiration from the newspaper, or the ceiling, or the bowl 
of his pipe; but it flickered out again quickly enough as he 
remembered the permanent and unalterable regret of all editors 
that they were unable, etc. We were, every man of us, 
sufferers from cacoéthes scribendi, engendered, no doubt, by 
the deadly bite of what SMALLEY used to call the ‘‘ fang de 
siécle.’’ MOBERLEY was, perhaps, the greatest sufferer of us 
all. Dear, painstaking fellow! How regularly every day he 
used to send forth at least one MS., like the dove from the 
Ark, to see whether the waters had abated! And how un- 
failingly the dove used to return, having found no rest for the 
sole of her foot ; bearing, none the less, in her beak that polite 
little olive-branch from the regretful editor! Younger than 
the rest of us was MOBERLEY, and had not yet reached the 
silent stage of despair. He burst out now, with, ‘I’m sick 
of it!’’ 

‘* Of what in particular ?’’ asked MEDLICOTT wearily. 

‘‘Of this senile, doddering, semi-defunct old century; so 
semi-defunct that no one seems quite to know whether it’s 
actually dead or not.”’ 

‘* Stop! stop!’’ cried BRODIE encouragingly. 
a set of light verses there.’’ 

** Do you think I don’t know that ?’’ said MOBERLEY with a 
savage laugh. ‘‘I’ve made light verses on it—seven light 
verses—and they ’ve been rejected fourteen times. Don’t talk 
to me about light verses. Why the deuce can’t the century 
die, and have done with it?’”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said SMALLEY, in his piping voice; ‘‘ it will be 
delightful to kneel by its grave with the cool, morning breezes 
of a new age fanning one’s fevered brow."’ 

‘*And to feel the full, fresh life of a young and unsophis- 
ticated century throbbing around one,’’ said MORIARTY, who 
had just entered with McCCASKILL. ‘Yes, it will be very 
refreshing. There will be new ideas, new sensations, the first 
nascent tremblings of great new movements. I myself shall 
buy a new fountain pen.”’ 

‘“*Psh! Absurd! Ridiculous nonsense!’’ growled STARK, 
from his armchair. ‘*There won't be any change at all—at 
least, not in us. Decadents we are, and decadents we shall 
remain.’’ 

‘*But, my dear fellow,’’ said Moriarty, *‘ you can’t be 
decadent at the beginning of a century. Just you try.’’ 

Then spoke that great man, MCCASKILL. ‘‘ MORIARTY is 
perfectly right. The decadence cannot continue. What then? 
Don’t you see the alternative? There must be a Great Twen- 
tieth Century Renaissance! And we must conduct it! ’’ 

We hailed McCASKILL’s stupendous idea with enthusiasm, 
and it was decided to call a meeting of the Club at once. 
MOBERLEY alone looked doubtful. ‘* What,’’ he said, ‘if the 
world refuses to take any notice of us?”’ 

*“*My good boy,’’ said Moriarty, ‘‘ they’re bound to take 
notice of you if you're a renaissance. Sooner or later, I mean. 
At first we may be scoffed at, even ignored. But we shall be 
a quiet, working force, gradually permeating the whole of 
socicty. Do you see?’’ 

‘* Thank you, yes; it’s beautiful! ’’ said MOBERLEY. 

So a meeting was called, a Committee chosen, and MCCASKILL 
appointed Chairman. We were considering the further ap- 
pointment of sub-Committees for the special management of 
the various branches of our work—the literary branch, the 


** Material for 


” 








musical branch, the sculpture and painting branch, the dining 
branch, &c., when BRODIE interrupted the proceedings to say 
that it was impossible to go on without considering the 
question of funds. We all had a great respect for Bropr; 
he was that wonderful thing known as ‘‘a good man of 
business,’’ the only one in the Club. He hailed from Glasgow, 
So we listened attentively to his suggestions. He pointed ont 
that the great work on which we were embarking must neces. 
sarily involve large expenditure (particularly in the dining 
branch) ; and he ventured to recommend a subscription of 230 
per annum, payable in advance to an Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer, 

We all approved the sound sense of this ; but could not help 
laughing a little at BRODIE for having run his head into a noose, 
Of course, he was the only possible man for Treasurer. Bropr 
joined in the laugh, and accepted the post with great good 
humour. We had always known BRODIE as a nice, unselfish 
fellow. 

Il. 

SMALLEY was for putting off the renaissance till 1901, but, as 
the Chairman ably pointed out, in an age when Christmas 
numbers appeared in October, and besieged towns were relieved 
in anticipation by the telegraph, it was only fitting that the 
Great Renaissance of the Twentieth Century should have its 
beginning in the last year of the Nineteenth. The observation was 
greeted with applause, and we were about to set to work in| 
good earnest when STARK, who really ought never to have got | 
on the Committee at all, blurted out that we knew perfectly 
well we were a pack of blooming decadents, and, as such, quite 
incapable of starting a decently-conducted renaissance. This 
vulgar and wholly unexpected outburst created a considerable 
sensation, and some unpleasantness might have ensued had not | 
our Chairman called the house to order, and then with his} 
unerring tact demonstrated the rightness and pregnancy of the 
phrase ‘‘ blooming decadents.’’ It was out of decay alone, he 
said, that new life could be expected to spring: and if only we 
were sufficiently far advanced in our decay we might hope, 
indeed, to bloom. Very happy, this, and quite silenced the 
opposition. BRopIkz, the Secretary, and our boldest spirit, then 
rose to make a few introductory remarks. Ever since the Dis- 
appointed Authors had been turned into the New Renaissance 
Club, he said, it had been felt that the most pressing question 
for consideration was: How shall we regulate and improve the 
output of fiction? At present the public was inundated bya 
sea of literature in which the few, the very few, works of real 
merit were hopelessly swamped. Our first care, therefore, 
should be to formulate some restrictive measure which should 
give a fair chance to quality by reducing quantity. Much more 
from BropiIz to the same effect; all very excellent. Then 
occurred the really painful scene of the evening. It was pretty 
clear from the first that STARK had no real sympathy with the 
movement, still, we none of us expected him to break out as he 
did. Perhaps it was the persistent rejection of ‘‘ Seared Souls” 
by the publishers which had embittered him. He said that if the 
new renaissance was to be any good at all it must abolish fiction 
altogether ; fiction was unnecessary, demoralising. The reading 
world, and, still more, the writing world, would be far happier 
without it. It was responsible for all the evils of the time— 
pauperism, for example. The amount of pauperism in a country 
was in direct proportion to the amount of rags; the supply of 
rags was regulated by the demands of the paper-mills ; and the 
paper-mills owed half their work to the publishers of fiction; 
hence, no novels, fewer paper-mills ; fewer paper-mills, fewer 
rags; fewer rags, less pauperism. And as for the leisured 
classes, we knew how fiction demoralised them; how they 
worked off all their human feelings of sympathy, love and pity 
upon imaginary characters, until they had none left for the 
living world around them. It was in a terrible silence that 


STARK sat down. There was a short, tense pause before the 
Chairman rose and intimated that if those were really the 
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honourable member’s sentiments, he had 
petter go and have a little renaissance by 
himself outside. STARK refusing to take 
the hint, MORIARTY, the strong man of the 
Club, was appointed official chucker-out, 
and forcibly removed him. Very painful 


indeed. But necessary. The meeting 
was adjourned till that day week. 
III. 


PUNCTUALLY at nine o’clock the Chairman 
rose to his feet. He said that we had 
before us a most interesting problem. 
Though we might not, and did not, agree 
with a late member of the Club in con- 
sidering that total abstinence from fiction 
was necessary or desirable, yet we might 
(and did) hold that some regulative mea- 
sure was advisable alike for the sake of 
public and of authors. He invited sugges- 
tions. SMALLEY, rising, said that, of 
course, State intervention would be neces- 
sary. (Cries of ‘‘No, no!’’) Yes, yes. 
We must use the best means that come to 
our hand, and the invocation of State 
authority need not hinder the true inward- 
ness of the movement. He was for begin- 
ning with the brewers—he meant the 
authors. (A little coarse of SMALLEY, this.) 
He would have a thorough system of Gov- 
ernment inspection to prevent the issue of 
harmful or adulterated stuff. (Cries of 
“Who’s to be the inspector?’’) Why, 
who but one of the promoters of the 
renaissance ? (General grunt of satis- 
faction.) This alone would reduce the 
fictional output, he calculated, by at least 
seven-eighths. ThusSMALLEY. WIMPLETT 
followed with a suggestion that the female 
sex should be placed under a legal dis- 
ability. This, he said, would reduce the 
remaining eighth by one-half. MOBERLEY 
objected to the clause as unnecessary, 
since this class of authors was already 
provided for by SMALLEY’s system of 
Government inspection. Cripps, ever full 
of statistics, at this point jumped up with 
the amazing statement that the annual 
output of works of fiction would still 
amount to seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-three, or, including the bound 
volumes of the daily papers, to seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two. 
Hence, he thought, it would be necessary 
to supplement the measure for Government 
imspection by a system of local option. 
He himself had come across the case of a 
provincial town in which there were as 
many as six booksellers’ shops in one 
street. Was not this state of things 
Scandalous? (Cries of ‘‘How long was 
the Street ?’’) He preferred not to answer 
frivolous questions. It was obvious that 
Six bookshops was an inordinate allowance 
for any street’ whatsoever. Why, a con- 
firmed reader of bad fiction might succeed 
with heroic fortitude in passing five of 
those temptations and yet succumb to the 
Sixth. (A young member: ‘*On the other 


hand, he might succumb to the first, and 
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AN ALTERNATIVE. 


Squire’s Wife. ‘‘I HEAR YOU ARE GETTING UP A LADIES’ BAND FOR THE BAZAAR NEXT 
MONTH. EXCELLENT IDEA! By THE BYE, WHAT IS YOUR INSTRUMENT?” 

Vicar’s Daughter. ‘‘ Wut, | THOUGHT OF PLAYING THE VIOLIN; BUT IF I FIND IT Is 
TOO MUCH FOR ME, I SHALL TRY THE TRIANGLE !” 





then where are you?’’) Really, he was | this effect was set down as one of the 
not accustomed to having his ideas treated | propaganda of the Club. 

in this flippant way. If anyone had a| ‘My dear fellow,’’ said BRODIE to me 
better proposal to make he should like to| in an undertone, ‘it is magnificent! It 
hear it. CRIPPS sat down in a huff. There} shall be done, by Jove, it shall! And 
was really no need to take much notice| you and I will write history books—and 
of Cripps. It was at this point that I| science primers! Lots and lots and lots 
made my own modest contribution to the | of science primers! ’’ 

discussion. I remarked that there was| The meeting came toa close at 12.30a.m., 
another scheme which had met with con-| after a sub-committee had been appointed 
siderable favour in a different field. To|to consider the kindred questions of 
state it baldly, it came to this; that no| circulating libraries and revolving book- 
bookseller should be allowed to serve a cases. 

customer with fiction without at the same; I must mention, however, a little 
time selling him some solid food, in the | difference which arose after the meeting 
shape, for example, of a history book or a between BRODIE, our Treasurer, and 
science primer. The idea caught on at | MCCASKILL. MCCASKILL (who is a splendid 
once, and the formulation of a measure to | fellow, but no man of business) thought 
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that Bropte ought to submit the accounts ! 
quarterly to the Club. Of course, this 
was a terrible insult, and I could see that 
BRODIE felt it keenly, though quite aware 
that it resulted from sheer ignorance of 
business principles. He behaved admi- 
rably, not losing his temper in the 
slightest, but quietly pointing out that a 
business was to keep the 
accounts; and that if he let them go out 
of his keeping, he would be false to his 
trust. Of course, when he put the matter 
in that light, MCCASKILL saw it at once 
and apologised handsomely. 


Treasurer's 


(To be continued.) 





THE FLAT-EARTHER’S LAMENT. 


{**A book has just been published, lamenting 
‘the perversion of the splendid talents of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who spent a long life in teaching 
a false system of astronomy, unsupported by any 
fact in Nature, and in direct contradiction to the 
plain statements of the Bible.’ The author’s aim 
is to prove that the earth is not a planet, and its 
surface is not curved. . . Books like this relieve 
the flatness of the earth.’’—Daily Telegraph.) 

I po not know a sadder case 

(It is a theme I can’t be mute on!) 
Of hoodwinking the human race 

Than by the late Sir IsAAc NEWTON. 


Alas! he spent a long career 
In teaching errors astronomic, 

For instance, that the Earth’s a sphere— 
A blunder that is really comic ! 


He tried, of course, to nullify 

The truth that has been known forages, 
The science plain to half an eye 

In HOMER and the Hebrew sages. 


There we are told the Earth is flat, 
And has Jerusalem for centre, 

Or Delphi—into more than that, 
’Twere almost blasphemous to enter! 


I personally give my vote 
For THALES’ simple ipse dixit, 
Who makes the world on water float. 
As terra firma thus I fix it. 


In this the Hindoos and Chinese 
And other learned folk support us, 

In resting this abyss of seas 
Eventually upon a tortoise. 


Still, moderns want some kind of proof— 

1 ’|l therefore give them one that new is ; 
To shew the earth ’s no dome-like roof, 

I bid them take a trip to Suez. 


Were the world-surface spherical, 

I'd like to hear them solve this riddle— 
Why through each end of that canal 

No water runs down from its middle ? 


No answer comes! and so we know 
The antipodes have no existence, 

And round the world Cook couldn’t go— 
The Ophir’s wasting its persistence ! 


The moon is made of cheese that’s green, 





The sun’s a dise, its brother planet ; 


No blatant contradicter’s been 
Nearer than I, I’m sure, to sean it! 


I grieve for CHRISTIE, LOCKYER, BALL, 
And so I'll end, as I began, well ; 
Vainly and flat on deaf ears fall 
These courterblasts I send from Han- 
well ! A.A.S. 








UNIFORMITY. 

SceNne—Pall Mell. Enter Officer in full 
uniform hurriedly. He is stopped by 
messenger. 

Messenger. Yes, Sir ? 

Officer. I want to see the Commander- 
in-Chief at once. 

Messenger. Very sorry, Sir, but that 
gentleman who has just entered the room 
is likely to be there for the next three 
hours. He came here two minutes before 
your arrival. 

Officer. But is a civilian allowed to take 
precedence of an officer in full uniform. 

Messenger. Beg your pardon, Sir, but 
he is not a civilian; but an officer like 
yourself. 

Officer. And yet he is admitted in mufti ! 
Why, here have I had to come up from the 
country in full rig, being chaffed at the 
railway station, grinned at by the cabman, 
and cheered by the crowd ! 

Messenger. Yes, Sir. Very sorry you 
should have been inconvenienced, Sir. 
Especially as it was unnecessary, Sir. 

Officer. Unnecessary! Why, doesn’t the 
order come into force to-day that all 
officers who appear in the War Office for 
any purpose whatsoever must be attired 
in the proper uniform of their rank and 
regiment ? 

Messenger. No, Sir. To-morrow, Sir, the 
second of April, is the proper date. To- 
day, Sir, is the first of April. 

Officer. And the first of April is surely 
the most appropriate date! Quite the 
most appropriate date ! 

Messenger. Yes, Sir! 

(Curtain.) 








THE RUIN OF A CRICKET INVEN- 
TION (1904). 
(From a contemporary journal.) 

It was the evening of the eighth day 
of the Great Cricket Match, ‘‘ All Eng- 
land v. the Boers,'’ when a man of sinister 
aspect might have been seen examining 
one of the new Patent Machine Bowlers, 
authorised by the Committee of the Make- 
all-you-ean Cricket Club. The man, in 
the most noiseless fashion possible, in- 
serted a key into the forearm of the 
Mechanical Bowler. It was well-known 
to‘the public under the name of ‘*TRUN- 
DLER.’’ The match recommenced on the 
next day, and the Boers having 14000.5 
runs to win (by the Decimal Fraction 
Teleboard), TRUNDLER was put on to 
bowl. Directly the figure commenced 
operations a yell of horror—for British 





= 
subjects are always fair-minded if fou). 
mouthed come from the spectators, 

word, ‘‘ TRUNDLER’’ was throwing!!! 

The officers of the M.C.C. met together 
and pronounced against the peccant figure, 
The Boers were, by common consent and 
the engrossed authority of the M. C.C. on 
vellum, awarded the contest amid the 
illuminations of the Zoological Gardens 
and St. John’s Wood, and the regatta on 
the Regent’s Park Canal was merely a 
fitting sequel to the great event. 

Subsequently the Patent American 
Jockey, manufactured entirely in British 
steel, was severely censured by the 
Stewards of Sandown Park, but as he 
was not provided with the Triplex 
Electric Speaking Apparatus, he was u- 
able to pronounce the baptismal name of 
Mr. HWFA WILLIAMS, and was warned off 
the course. 

But the Patent Bowler died and was 
replaced by a Registered Underhand 
Universal Lob-chucker, of British Manu- 
facture which was guaranteed never to 
“ shy.’ ’ 


Ina 








SMALL BY DEGREES AND BEAUTI- 
FULLY LESS. 

(Study of an article interrupted by the 

veering round of public opinion.) 

NOTHING could be better than the scheme 
that was presented to’a deeply interested 
House last night. It was listened to with 
wrapt attention, and the impression of 
any reasonable person who heard the 
statement was of unmixed satisfaction. 

(Pause of forty-eight hours.) 

The scheme that was unfolded to a full 
House a day or so ago searcely bears 
successfully the test of maturer considera- 
tion. There are, no doubt, flaws that may 
be found possible of removal, but at the 
first blush they seem almost fatal to what, 
after all, can only be considered in the 
light of an experiment. 

(Pause for another couple of days.) 

It will cause no astonishment that the 
scheme, ushered in with so brave a flourish 
of trumpets, when examined by experts 
is found to be wanting in all that at first 
seemed to recommend it to general 
appreciation. In this age of keen criticism 
nothing escapes review, and if ever there 
was need for deliberation, this so-called 
plan is one emphasising that requirement. 
It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
proposals, that seemed at first so plausible, 
can be accepted with the necessary safe 
guards protecting the interests of a mighty 
empire. 

(At the end of the week.) 

Nothing could be worse than the scheme 
that was presented to a deeply interested 
House seven days ago. After careful 
deliberation, the impression that must be 
left on the mind of any reasonable perso 
who has given it anxious consideration 18 
one of unmixed dissatisfaction. 














